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D. W. GRIFFITH 


The Film Library of the Museum of Modern Art (NYC) 
on November 12 will open an exhibition tracing the career 
of D. W. Griffith, “the American Film Master,” accompanied 
by the showing of 22 Griffith films, arranged in ten pro- 
grams. The films will compose the fifth series presented by 
the Museum’s Film Library under the title “The Art of the 
Motion Picture.” 

Griffth’s work will be shown in programs titled as fol- 
lows: 1—Early Films: Griffith as Actor and Director. 2— 
Grifith Evolves Screen Syntax. 3—The Rise of the Feature 
Film. 4—The Birth of a Nation. 5—Intolerance (1916). 
6—Hearts of the World (1918). 7—Broken Blossoms (1919). 
8—Way Down East (1920). 9—Orphans of the Storm 
(1922). 10—Isn’t Life Wonderful? (1924). 

Together with these programs the Film Library will pre- 
sent in the Museum’s second-floor gallery a wall exhibition 
of original documents, photographs and films. The exhibition 
will illustrate “the meteoric career of the man who intro- 
duced into the nascent motion picture those innovations 
which gave the American film its supremacy and conferred 
on the motion picture the status of an art.” 

The exhibition will feature the continuous projection of 
one sequence from The Birth of a Nation, to make possible 
a detailed analysis of that historic film. 

A new publication announced by the museum is, “The 
Life and Work of D. W. Griffith,” by Iris Barry; 40 pages, 
25 plates, boards, $1.00. 


CHINESE FILMS 


The film industry of China, having collapsed in the face 
of the Japanese invasion, has been partly restored on a non- 
profit basis in the new capital at Chungking. Once a big 
industry, composed of about one hundred producers clustered 
in the vicinity of Shanghai, it is now a small but very active 
group. New organizations are related to the government; new 
films to the war. Most of the outstanding personnel of the 
Shanghai industry, including actors, writers and directors, are 
reported at the new capital. 

Chinese films are still being produced in small numbers 
on a commercial basis in Shanghai. Some Chinese theatrical 
films are produced in British Hongkong which, together with 
Shanghai, provides most of the Chinese films seen in the 

(Continued on Page Two) 


TRAVEL AMERICA HALL 


The first major activity of the recently established United 
States Travel Bureau, a division of the Department of the 
Interior, was the creation in October of a “Travel America 
Hall,” combination theatre and museum, in its New York 
office (45 Broadway). 


A program of sound motion picture travelogues, slides 
and lectures feature the institution which is devoted solely 
to daily travel promotion activities. 


A series of weekly travel programs has opened, including 
the films Flagships of the Air, and Through the Rockies by 
Rail, and a showing of forty-eight color slides of fall foliage 
in New England. The daily shows, Mondays through Fridays, 
start at 12 noon and run for about three hours. The entire 
hall is open from 9 to 5:30. Although the hall is officially 
a work of the Bureau, considerable credit is given to the 
travel industry for supplying exhibits. 

Future film programs will include travelogues of various 
cities and States, as well as of national parks, travel oddities, 
skiing, canoe trips, trail riding, airplane trips, bicycling, the 
development of railroad transportation, Alaska, the Big Trees 
of California, dude ranches, ceremonial dancees of the South- 
west Indians, and historical sites. The Bureau was established 
last July 19th as a Federal travel promotion agency to provide 
information only. 


PLANOGRAPH TO PRINT 


FILM NEws has been published now for nearly a 
year. It has grown naturally from a semi-public news- 
, letter to a public journal serving the educational film 
field. The response to the appeal for subscribers has 
exceeded expectations; and with that as the go sign, 
the editors are expanding the services of the paper. 


The news of educational and documentary films 
has grown, too, in the past year. The field is relatively 
new; decidedly thriving. This month the news ex- 
ceeded the bounds of eight planographed pages. The 
editors, therefore, desiring to publish as much news 
as possible, have appreciably increased the amount of 
copy, with improvement in readability, by advancing 
from planograph to print. 


CHINESE FILMS 


United States. The subjects of these films, however, are re- 
stricted chiefly to old Chinese legends, and their direction 
is away from modern thought, according to the report. 

Chungking films carry the war message of national re- 
surgence. The greater part of production is educational and 
propagandist. Entertainment films, too, carry the nation’s 
message. Films on poison gas and air defense instruct civilians 
in defense conduct. To encourage national consciousness, 
geographical, travel, industrial and scientific films teach people 
to know more of their country. 


(Continued from Page One) 


Mobile Theatres 


Japanese bombers have destroyed so many Chinese build- 
ings that not more than a dozen fixed theatres remain in free 
China. Movable theatres with portable 16 or 35mm projectors 
have been created, and if they find a quiet spot they some- 
times remain there for weeks or months. The principal outlet 
for films is through government organizations with traveling 
projection units. In addition, the Ministry of Education has 
established more than a hundred motion picture centers, fur- 
nishing projectors and generators to provincial governments 
who organize projection units. These centers show educational 
films in 16mm only. 

Since there were only 228 cinemas in China before the 
war, situated in large cities, many people of China had never 
before witnessed nor even heard of “shadow drama.” 


Chungking Producers 


Three types of producers have sprung up in Chungking: 
Those within government circles; private educational institu- 
tions; and social organizations. 

Outstanding among the government groups is the new 
China Motion Picture Corporation under the auspices of the 
Military Affairs Commission. This organization developed 
from a motion picture propagandist unit in the war of 1927 
to the nation’s largest producer. It has attracted many of the 
best of the old Shanghai film people, and its productions, 
documentary in nature, are now the most elaborate and widely 
distributed war films. One of its recent productions, Light 
of East Asia, is an anti-war feature with many captive Japa- 
nese military officers who are said to have participated volun- 
tarily in the cast. 

Two other companies in this group are: The Central 
Motion Picture Studio, under the auspices of the Kuomintang, 
the country’s only political party; and the Northwest Motion 
Picture Corporation, under the auspices of the government 
of Shansi province (recently removed to Szechnan Province). 
Chinese newsreels, containing chiefly war subjects, are made 
by the China Motion Picture Corporation and the Central 
Motion Picture Studio. 

The principal educational producer is the American en- 
dowed University of Nanking. The university in 1930 opened 
a film library containing chiefly Eastman 16mm teaching films. 
Visual education was emphasized in science teaching. Requests 
from Chinese schools for films and equipment led the uni- 


versity to produce Chinese pictures. In addition to its school 
distribution, the University has supplied half of the films 
in circulation among the Ministry of Education’s centers of 
motion picture education. Credit is given to the U. of N, 
for bringing films within the reach of the common people, 
in regions remote from the privileges of formal education, 


The productions of the University of Nanking concern 
chiefly peaceful subjects, geography, travel and industry. 
Other subjects are natural science, civics, news and enter- 
tainment. Their present trend is toward films on agriculture 
and public health. Some of these will be circulated in the 
United States by the American Film Center. 


The National Association of Educational Cinematography 
is prominent among the third (social organization) group of 
film producers. The Association emphasizes 16mm distribu- 
tion and is noted particularly for its influence on official 
government policy for educational films. 


KNOW YOUR COAL 


The Department of Interior writes that its coal film was 
incorrectly reported as having the title Coal, Blood and Ink. 
The film is actually given the title of an earlier film, now 
withdrawn, Know Your Coal. The Department states that 
“the film is designed to inform bituminous coal consumers 
about the buying and burning of bituminous coal, its prop- 
erties, its production, its formation and, incidentally, about 
conditions in the industry which resulted in the enactment 
of the Bituminous Coal Act. Producers are Documentary Film 
Associates. 


SCHOOL MADE DOCUMENTARY 


The students of Evander Childs High School, Gun Hill 
Road, the Bronx, N. Y., have made a documentary film about 
themselves and their social backgrounds, entitled They All 
Go to Evander. Theme of the film is tolerance and democracy, 
and in keeping with that the film portrays youths of various 
religions, races and nationalities coming together in school 
democracy. It was produced by the school’s Motion Picture 
Club, composed of students from 15to 17 years of age, under 
the supervision of David Schneider, Faculty Adviser to the 
club. 


GOVERNMENT YOUTH WORK 


The newest important government film comes from the 
National Youth Administration under the title Youth Gets 
a Break (three reels, 35mm, sound). It is a documentary 
film, with some re-enacted incidents, the protagonists being 
NYA boys and girls. Although the NYA has made a sub- 
stantial number of films in the past (listed in Film News, 
October), this new production is perhaps the most ambitious 
in that it brings to the public a major film statement of 
what the NYA is doing, and portrays a large amount of 
typical NYA work in progress. 

It is not the intention of the film to present the NYA 


as an organization, nor does it attempt to cover the whole 
NYA program. Emphasizing the plight of the unemployed, 
it reveals in a personalized and dramatic way how the organi- 
zation gives youth something to do and trains them for a 
more hopeful future. 

The picture deals with the use of school work programs 
rather than the college work program with which more people 
are familiar. The material, concerning chiefly shops and me- 
‘chanical work, was drawn from camps in West Virginia, 
Georgia, New York, New Jersey and Maine. The Quoddy 
Camp in Maine is treated as a unit and the life there is shown 
in detail. On the whole the film expresses the general purpose 
of the government’s youth program. 

The producer is Joseph Losey, and many credits appear 
on the film. The camera work was done by Ralph Steiner, 
Floyd Crosby, Norman Moscovitz and George Jacobson. 
Others mentioned are Max Goberman, Consultant; Kenneth 
White, script; W. E. Watte, Director; Frances Hall and Jay 
Leyda, Editors. 

The music which is a feature of the film was performed 
by the 60-piece New York City-NYA Radio Workshop. The 
orchestra was accompanied by a chorus of 30. Composer is 
Douglas Moore, head of the Music Department of Columbia 
University. Arranger is Henry Brand; Conductor, Edwin 
MacArthur. 

Distribution arrangements have not yet been made. NYA 
regards the film as a theatrical short, and 16mm rights are 
being withheld pending negotiations for a theatrical contract. 


Not Handouts 


NYA has another new film whose release precedes the 
above. It is the Administration’s first sound picture. Entitled 
Jobs Not Handouts (1 reel, 16mm, color), the film shows 
the growth of youth unemployment resulting from the dis- 
appearance of free land; mechanization of production and 
changes in the age structure of our population; the results 
of the depression of 1929-32 which brought about Federal 
youth aid; the establishing of the CCC and the NYA, and 


what the NYA has accomplished “to aid youth and enrich 
the nation.” 


NEEFA OPENS MUSIC FILMS 


The premiere of the first film in the “Music of the Masters” 
series, produced by Artists Films and distributed by Walter 
O. Gutlohn of New York City, will be held at the Nugget 
Theatre, Hanover, Massachusetts, on November 10, under the 
auspices of the New England Educational Film Association. 
This will be the first important public event sponsored by 
the Association. 

NEEFA is a newly formed group bringing together the 
motion picture facilities of Boston University, the CCC—First 
Corps Area, Dartmouth College, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Maine, University of New Hampshire and the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. H. Haven Falconer 
of Dartmouth is chairman. 


Music of the Masters 


The film to be seen at the Hanover opening is Program 
No. 1 of “Music of the Masters,” consisting of three con- 
secutive reels, one artist playing in each reel. The combined 
program, introduced by John Erskine, runs thirty minutes. 
Jose Iturbi, pianist, will open with Seville by Albeniz and 
Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin. In the second reel Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, will play the Fountain by Zabel, Fireflies by 
A. Hasselmans, and The Forest Pool by Tournier. The pro- 
gram will close with the Andante from String Quartet in 
E. Flat Major by Carl Von Dittersdorf and the Fugue from 
Quartet in C Major, Opus 59, No. 3 by Beethoven, played 
by the Coolidge Quartet. 

Gutlohn will release one of these programs each month. 
Program No. 2, scheduled for December is performed by 
Vronsky and Babin, piano duo, Emanuel Feuerman, cellist, 
and Igor Gorin, baritone. 


Ready for Action 


The New England Educational Film Association was or- 
ganized to promote the use of motion pictures as teaching 
aids. It will provide a clearing house for information, and 
will cooperate in previewing, selecting and evaluating. The 
Association also plans to supply materials in a simplified, 
standardized way for lower and uniform fees. 

A coordinated catalogue has been issued, listing all the 
films available from non-profit educational institutions in 
New England (25 cents at NEEFA, Hollis, N. H.). The 
catalogue includes Social Science, Science, History and Travel, 
and the Arts, in sections which are available separately. All 
films and services may be secured through any NEEFA divi- 
sion. Although the divisions continue to operate as units, 
standardized regulations and prices apply to each cooperating 
institution. Various membership plans are being offered, and 
any school or responsible organization may obtain the films 
or services. 

In addition to coordinated film distribution, NEEFA will 
provide other services in New England. Model departments 
of Teaching Aids have been opened for inspection at each 
division headquarters; projection rooms are available for pre- 
views; files of film and projector catalogues, etc., are kept 
for consultation. Samples of teaching aids, several types of 
projéctors, screens, editing equipment, are on display at some 
of the divisions. Projectors, operators and speakers are offered 
among the services. 


GARMENT WORKERS 


ILGWU Convention, “a documentary film based on four- 
teen exciting days at Carnegie Hall last May,” has proved a 
modern way of reporting a union convention, according to 
Mark Starr, Educational Director of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. Fifteen locals have shown the film 
to an estimated audience of 12,000, and twelve more locals 


have booked it. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CONFERENCES 


Two important visual education conferences will be held 
in different parts of the United States in November: The 
FOURTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON 
AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION is scheduled to get under 
way at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, on November 
14, and will run three days. The SECOND CONFERENCE 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTION OF MOTION 
PICTURES, sponsored jointly by The National Council of 
Teachers of English, and Ohio State University’s Bureau of 
Educational Research and Department of Photography, will 
take place November 19-20 at Ohio State University. 


Atlanta Conference 

A thousand or more educators and others interested in 
audio-visual education are expected to attend the conference 
where they will be informed of recent developments in the 
use of audio-visual teaching aids. On the program this year 
appear several speakers of national repute and a number of 
experts in the audio-visual field. The specialized group forums 
of last year will be repeated, the afternoon meeting of No- 
vember 15 being devoted to informal meetings where teachers 
and school administrators will discuss their own programs 
and problems with experts. Four specialized group forums will 
discuss the following topics: “Problems of Using the Radio, 
Recordings, Sound Systems and Recording Equipment”; 
“Problems of Projection and Visual Instruction”; ‘“Photog- 
raphy in School and Community”; and “Administration of 
Audio-Visual Programs.” A feature of the Conference will 
be exhibits of all types of equipment and materials, among 
which will be the latest types of projection equipment, 
cameras, sound records, radios, and centralized school sound 
systems. There are no fees for attendance. Programs may 
be obtained by writing to 223 Walton St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Ohio Conference 


The tentative program of the conference at Ohio State 
University includes “The Story of Educational Film Produc- 
tion,” by Hardy R. Finch; a panel discussion by five edu- 
cators on “The Function of School-Produced Films in Public 
Relations”; and a screening and panel evaluation of selected 
public relations films. Floyde Brooker of the Motion Picture 
Project, American Council on Education, will speak on “How 
the Denver Films Were Produced.” Edgar Dale, known for 
his lively and critical film newsletter published by the Bureau 
of Educational Research of Ohio State University, will dis- 
cuss ““The Ohio Project on Cooperative Production of Safety 
Films by Schools,” and participants in the project will engage 
in an informal discussion. “Specialized clinics” will be held 
on film making, and there will be a number of lectures on 
the making of particular kinds of films. Numerous films are 
scheduled for screening. 


LIBRARY FILMS 


Three 16mm silent, colored motion pictures showing The 
New York Public Library in action are now available for 
use by community groups free of charge, it is announced by 
library officials. 

Subjects of the films are “Library Service in the Exten- 
sion Division,” which includes the Bronx Traveling Library 
and the Bryant Park Open-Air Library; “Library Service on 
Staten Island”; and ‘‘Reading by Sound and Touch,” which 
demonstrates the services of the Library for the Blind. 

Bookings are handled by Miss Gretchen J. Garrison, Room 
102, in the Central Building, 5th Avenue and 42nd Street. 


MILITARY FILMS 
Army 


Seeking methods to telescope three years’ training into the 
one year conscription period, Army officials are looking to 
movies as one of the short cuts to actual military experience. 
As a result the Army will double its annual production of 
training films, bringing current production “well beyond the 
present annual average of forty reels,” according to Major 
R. T. Schlosberg of the U. S. Army Signal Corps. Reports 
in the Trade press indicate the much larger figure of 3,000 
reels to be made by next July in the new Army motion 
picture headquarters at Sylvania Hall, Neptune City, New 
Jersey. 

Army films are made by the Signal Corps for the War 
Department, according to Major Schlosberg, over two hun- 
dred reels having been made since the Army film program 
began at the end of World War I. 

Reports from Hollywood state that the film industry has 
given over its entire facilities for the production of train- 
ing films to be used in the conscription program. A sum of 
$250,000, the first government allotment in a_ projected 
$5,000,000 program, has been sent to Hollywood, according 
to the report which appeared in the New York Times. Chair- 
man of a “production defense coordinating committee,” is 
Y. Frank Freeman of Paramount. A sub-committee headed 
by Darryl Zanuck has been set up “to cooperate directly with 
General Joseph O. Mauborgne, chief of the Signal Corps, and 
Major Richard T. Schlosberg, head of the photographic divi- 
sion of the corps,”’ according to the Times. 

Current reports on production, therefore, are for the mo- 
ment confusing, and no immediate clarification is offered by 
the Army. To summarize: The Signal Corps will double its 
annual production, according to Major Schlosberg. The Corps 
will produce 3,000 reels by next July, according to the Trade 
press reporting from New Jersey. But the motion picture 
industry will make five million dollars worth of training 
films, according to the Times reporting from Hollywood. 

Army films are produced solely for training purposes with- 
in the Army, and are not available for distribution to the 
general public. 

Some of the recent subjects produced by the Army Signal 
Corps Motion Picture Unit are River Crossing—Light Pontoon 


Bridge Construction; Theory of Arca in Gunnery—Sighting; 
Landing, Assembling and Packing for Three-Inch Anti-Aircraft 
Guns; Defence of Infantry Areas Against Attack; Aviation; 
Truck-Drawn Units; Movements of Disabled Vehicles. 

The Army is also using slidefilms for the training of 
mechanics in connection with the preparedness program, ac- 
cording to Jam Handy, producers of industrial and com- 
mercial films at Detroit, Michigan. The side-film method of 
visual education, in practice by industry for 20 years, will 
be used in order to speed up the training of soldier-mechanics. 
The training course has been arranged by Jam Handy in 
cooperation with the Army training staff at Camp Holabird, 
Maryland, and automotive engineers on the staffs of motor- 
car and truck manufacturers. It consists of 35 slide films, 
covering the basic principles of the internal combustion gaso- 
line engine, power transmission, factors of mobility, general 
servicing and the keeping in good repair of internal com- 
bustion mobile units. 

The Adjutant General of the Army has recently set up 
a Morale Division, which is conducting an Army Motion 
Picture Service, called by officials “one of the most im- 
portant” activities of the division. The movie service extends 
throughout the continental U. S. and Alaska, and includes 
administration and general operation, construction of theatres, 
procurement and maintenance of equipment, supply of pic- 
tures, and “emergency expansion” of the service. 

The War Department states that practically all produc- 
tions by the motion picture industry are rotated through 
most of the Army Theatres, a typical week’s offering in- 
cluding three “outstanding features” and a double feature. 

The motion picture service is now being extended to the 
tent camps and cantonments which will house the National 
Guard units called out and the draftees. Each cantonment 
will have two theatre buildings seating 1,000 each, and larger 
tent camps will have “Big Top” tents accommodating 2,200 
spectators. Smaller units will also be provided with movie 
facilities and mobile picture units will be available for troops 


in the field. 


Navy 


Navy film activities consist of the production of recruit- 
ing films, contracts with newsreel companies and collabora- 
tion with Hollywood feature producers. The Navy does not 
use an in-service training-film program, such as the Army 
has instituted. 

Hollywood Navy pictures have increased. Four have ap- 
peared to date this year, against a former annual average of 
one picture, and expectations are for an even bigger season. 
The Navy has agreements with Hollywood companies for 
the use of material from feature pictures for recruiting films. 

Not all recruiting films are made from the cuttings of 
feature films, but most of the best material included in them 
comes from this source. The Navy has its own production 
crew under contract for the making of enlistment films. 
These are shown at the recruiting stations in various cities 
throughout the country and the films are loaned by these 


stations to interested groups. Many high school vocational 
teachers are reported borrowing these films for use in schools. 

Navy people point out that their term of enlistment is 
six years, while the Army’s is three, and the conscription. 
period is one year. The Navy is taking no conscripts. For 
this reason they pace their training more slowly, and have 
not felt it necessary to use such teaching aids as the motion 
picture. 


DEFENSE FILM POLICY 


The Defense Commission will make no movies of its own. 


_ All defense film production, as far as the Commission is con- 


cerned, will be made by existing commercial organizations, 
that is, by Hollywood feature companies and their newsreel 
subsidiaries, according to reports from Washington. 

The Commission’s film set-up is composed of Leo Rosten 
in charge of relations with Hollywood (Film News, October) 
and Robert Collier for relations with the newsreel companies. 
Rosten has returned to Hollywood where he will be stationed 
as the Commission’s representative. His assistant in Wash- 
ington, George McMillan, who has other duties, will keep 
Rosten in touch with what is happening in Washington. 
Normally Rosten will work through the new film com- 
mittee of the motion picture industry which is headed by 
Francis Harmon of the Hays Office and with interested repre- 
sentatives in Hollywood as members. 


VOCATIONALS FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


Responding to interest in occupational training for de- 
fense industries, Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th 
Street, N. Y. C., has undertaken the production of a series 
of vocational films dealing with aviation mechanics. The first 
film in the series, made by Julian Roffman and announced 
as ready for sale and rental, is entitled The Making of an 
Airplane Part (2 reels, 16mm, silent). The film was made 
with the cooperation of the Roosevelt Aviation School at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island and Eastern Airlines. It was 
taken in an airplane plant, shows the drawing of a design 
for an airplane part, the blueprint completed, the transfer 
of the blueprint to the metal, the use of the scriber, and 
fitting the part into its proper place on the plane, with 
especial emphasis on the use of the various tools and machinery 
to the making of the part. Second film in the Aviation 
Mechanics series will be Sheet Metal Work. 


Another guidance film announced by Gutlohn is Elements 
of Photography (2 reels, 16mm, silent), which is described 
as showing in detail all the steps involved in taking, develop- 
ing and printing a good picture. The procedure used in the 
film is based upon the training methods of the Army Signal 
Corps. 

The following is a list of new feature pictures offered to 
schools in 16mm by Walter O. Gutlohn (35 West 45th Street, 
New York City): Mad About Music, Newsboys’ Home, 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Cathcrine the Great, Rembrandt, Things 
to Come, The Ghost Goes West, Sanders of the River, Henry 
VIII, Elephant Boy. Study guides accompany the films. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The United States Office of Education is planning to 
use a series of film strips to acquaint inexperienced enrollees 
in defense industries with the various types of employment 
in plants employing males, according to the reports from 
Washington. There will be 21 strips in the “Stories in Ameri- 
can Industry” series, which are being sent to field offices 
with manuals of instruction. 

Along somewhat the same lines, Film Sets, Inc., is pre- 
paring silent film strips of teaching value on the subject 
of blacksmithing. If successful, it is understood that more 
will be made dealing with other occupations. These are for 
the CCC and will be sold directly to the individual camp 


authorities. 


MARITIME FILM 


The U. S. Maritime Commission is having a film made by 
George Gercke covering the training program of the Com- 
mission. The Commission has two schools and instruction 
ships training seamen and cadets for the merchant marine. 
The film will be two reels sound with music and will prob- 
ably be distributed by the Washington office of the Com- 
mission. Another Maritime film, Good Neighbors, was for- 
merly distributed by the U. S. Film Service. When this 
agency was discontinued the prints were sent out by the 
Commission to the various government depository libraries 
which lent them on request. Final distribution plans for 
the new film, however, according to recent reports, have not 


been decided. 


YORKE'S NEW ENGLAND TOUR 


Emerson Yorke and crew have returned from location 
shooting in northern New England with completed footage 
on the first reel of a two-reel Cinecolor film, New England 
Tour, which the Yorke Studio (245 W. 55th St., New York 
City) is producing for national release. Burgi Contner, A.S.C., 
handled the cameras on the job, assisted by Sid Zucker, with 
“Red” Angeven as production contact. 


BRITISH WAR SHORTS IN U. S. 


A number of British wartime shorts in 16mm are en 
route to the United States, according to the British Section 
of International Film Center. They will soon be available 
for non-theatrical distribution through the IFC., British Sec- 
tion (45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City). Among the 
films in the consignment are the following (subject to re- 
vision) : 


First List of 16mm Films 


Raising Soldiers (10 m.)) Three films showing training from 
Raising Sailors (10 m.)>¢ the time the men are called up; 
Raising Airmen (10m.))} also called “Into the Blue.” 


Coastal Defense (10 m.)—How Britain is prepared to resist 
invasion. 


Food Convoy (10 m.)—How food reaches Britain from over- 
seas. 


Behind the Guns (20 m.)—The work of supplying munitions, 


Spring Offensive (20 m.)—The campaign to increase agricul- 
tural output by ploughing more land. 


Miss Grant Opens the Door (5 m.)—Dramatic reconstruction 
of the duties of a civilian in the event of invasion. 


Welfare of the Workers (10 m.)—Work of the Trade Unions 
in securing improved working conditions. 


Mother and Child (10 m.)—How mothers can take advantage 
of free health services in Britain. 


Britain’s Youth (12 m.)—Picture of youth in a democracy. 


The New Britain (12 m.)—Documentary account of social 
achievements in Britain during the period 1918-1939. 


Squadron 992 (20 m.)—Work of a balloon barrage squadron 
in the early days of the war. 


Men of Africa (23 m.)—British colonial responsibilities and 
how they are met in East Africa. 


Fighters of the Veldt—The training of soldiers in the Union 
of South Africa. 


Airscrew (20 m.)—The making of propellers for aeroplanes 
and the need for “variable pitch.” 


Big City (12 m.)—How Londoners live, explained in terms of 
transportation. 


Religion of the People—The role of religion in wartime. 


Sea Fort 

Job To Be Done 
White Battle Front 
Village School 
Britain on Guard 


Channel Incident 


Full description of these films not yet 
{ received. 


LONDON CAN TAKE IT 


All records for documentary-theatrical shorts are being 
broken by a recent import from England called London Can 
Take It. Made by the Ministry of Information, possibly by 
its GPO unit, the film opened one night recently in eight first- 
run Broadway theatres. Warners are reported to have effected 
2,000 showings in the first week. Expectations are for a total 
of 12,000. The film has been widely shown in England and 
Canada. Net profits here go to British War Relief. The film 
tells the actual story of the siege of London and shows how 
Londoners live through a day and a night of bombing. Excep- 
tional for its timeliness and dramatic realism, it was shot as 
a documentary and appears to contain some newsreel material. 
Quentin Reynolds of Colliers magazine is the commentator. 


HENRY STREET OPENING 


The first showing of Day After Day, a film concerning 
the Visiting Nurse Service of the Henry Street Settlement 
(August Film News), is scheduled to be held at the Ziegfeld 
Theatre, New York City, on November 19. The time is 


definite, but there may be a last minute shift to the Beacon 
Theatre. The short will share the honors with a Hollywood 
preview, and the two together will make the evening’s enter- 
tainment for an event which marks the half-way point in 
Henry Street’s annual campaign for financial support. 

This is the fifth film in 1940 to dramatize the work of a 
philanthropic organization for its supporters. The others are 
the recently completed I¢ Is for Us the Living, made by 
Film Associates for the Federation for the Support of Jewish 
Philanthropic Societies and now showing privately several 
times each night; The Disinherited, made by Paul Husserl, 
and Recovery Road, made by the T. W. Willard Company, 
both produced with the cooperation of the American Film 
Center for the Children’s Aid Society, also showing currently; 
and Suppose Nobody Cared, made by Audio Productions for 
the Greater New York Fund. 

Day After Day was produced by Dial Films. The full list 
of credits, supplied by Dial, is as follows: Produced by Lee 
Dick; written and photographed by Sheldon Dick; directed 
by Fred Stewart; edited by Irving Lerner and Peter Mayer; 
assistant producer, Ralph Allan; production managers, George 
Jacobson and Edna Anhalt; narration by Storrs Haynes. 


HOLLYWOOD'S AMERICAN HISTORY 


The feature film, Land of Liberty, which was the motion 
picture industry’s contribution to the New York Wold’s Fair 
and the San Francisco Exposition, has been re-edited and will 
be distributed nationally by MGM. Net profits are to go to the 
American Red Cross and similar organizations for welfare 
work among soldiers and sailors. Sponsor is the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. Presenting a 
chronological history of America, the film is composed of 
scenes from scores of feature films in which many screen 
stars appear. MGM announces a special pre-release engage- 
ment in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, November 12. Date of 
national release has not been set. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


The New York City Civil Service Commission has ready 
a new 30 minute sound film called Merit System Advancing. 
Made in cooperation with the WPA Art Project, the film 
depicts the role of the civil service commission in the ad- 
ministration of a city government with 190,000 employees. 
It shows how their men and women are hired on a merit 
basis and how in order to find the best, the commission 
publicizes its examinations through the press, radio, and bul- 
letin boards. Experts in the field of each examination are 
hired to help draw up the tests and modern mechanical methods 
are used in scoring the tests to avoid delay in making the 
new eligibles available to the city departments. In addition 
to the written tests, the film shows the various performance 
tests such as those given for machinist, street cleaner, and 
tree pruner. The many different types of employee on the 
city’s payroll are shown as is the efficient manner in which 


the civil service commission assists in the performing of the 
great task of serving more than 7,000,000 people. Copies 
of the film in 16mm are available for loan at the office of 
the Commission, 299 Broadway, New York City. 


DOCUMENTARY-COMMERCIALS 


A number of new commercial films have been completed 
by film makers who are known as documentary producers: 
Willard Van Dyke and Herbert Kerkow of Documentary 
Film Productions, Inc., have made The Year’s Work (2 reels, 
16mm) for General Mills. Herbert Kerkow directed and 
Robert Churchill photographed New Hampshire Savings Bank. 
Association (2 reels, 35mm). Floyd Crosby and Al Wetzel 
did the camera work for Shirley Burden’s Look to Lockhead 
for Leadership made for Lockhead Aircraft. Julian Roffman 
produced Making of an Airplane Part at Eastern Airlines 
(see description on page 5 of this issue.). Irving Jacoby 
made on location a city transportation film, People Come 
First (16mm, color, sound), for the American Transit Asso- 
ciation. Realfilm, Sidney Kaufman directing, John Ferno, 
editing, made The New South (3 reels, 16mm, kodachrome) 
for the Barrett Tobacco Company. Marion Michelle and Joseph 
Vogel made Maverich Summer Theater (3 reels, 16mm, 
sound) on the running of a summer theater. 


POLANYI ECONOMIC FILMS 


A showing of six new films presenting, in a popular 
diagrammatic form, economic theory concerning the distri- 
bution of goods in our society was held recently at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City. The six films 
in the series, under the general title Unemployment and 
Money, were made by Professor M. Polanyi of the Economics 
faculty of the University of Manchester and were brought 
to the United States for safe keeping. Through realistic pic- 
tures and symbolism the films convey the principle that 
citizens are both producers and consumers, and then go on 
to indicate the changing tides of monetary circulation which 
effect economic conditions. The purpose of the economic- 
diagram film is to give the public a working knowledge of 
the mechanism of the economic system. 


NEWSLETTERS 


September and October saw the publication of a new 
mimeographed newsletter in the field of educational films. 
Entitled NEWS from the Bureau of Visual Instruction, the 
paper is published monthly by the Extension Division of 
Indiana University at Bloomington, Indiana. 

The same months saw the beginning of another news- 
letter—from the producing angle, DOCUMENTARY FILM 
NEWS. Publishers are The Association of Documentary Film 
Producers, Inc., 56 West 45th Street, New York City. The 
group has also published a catalog of members’ films, and is 
cooperating in a series of lectures and documentary fi!m pro- 


grams to be given at McMillin Theatre, Columbia University, 
beginning November 4. 

The press relations division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission is now getting out a weekly bulletin for 
the use of newsreel producers. This bulletin contains in- 
formation as to what will happen during the coming week 
which would make good newsreel material. 


AGRICULTURE 


Recent releases from the U. S$. Department of Agricul- 
ture, not previously reported, are as follows: 


Grass 


Blessings of Grass. (2 reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound re- 
leased 1940.) Range management on the western National 
Forests. The film shows how to perpetuate grazing lands by 
protecting them from over-use by domestic livestock, thus 
insuring the income of ranchers and communities dependent 
upon the livestock and grazing industry for their living. 


To Hold 


The Land—To Have and To Hold. (2 reels, 16mm and 
35mm, sound, released 1940.) Shows how the cooperative 
mortgage credit system works in the everyday lives of John 
and Mary Farmer, who are typical of the 600,000 members 
of national farm loan associations now using their own credit 
system to achieve the goal of owning debt-free farms. 


Wind 


Trees To Tame the Wind. (1 reel, 16mm and 35mm, 
sound, released 1940.) A narrative story of the planting of 
field windbreaks and shelterbelts in the Prairie States, where 
farmers are cooperating with the U. S. Forest Service in one 
of the most unusual tree-planting programs ever undertaken in 
an effort to reclaim land ruined by wind and drought. Trees 
planted four or five years ago are high enough to indicate 
their value in the protection of crops and soil. 


Herds 


Vanishing Herds. (2 reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound, re- 
leased 1940.) A grandfather tells his grandchildren how 
bison, elk, and other animals once plentiful, have been almost 
exterminated during his lifetime, and what is being done on 
the National Forests to restore species of wildlife and protect 
them from extinction. Game is managed so that the size of 
the herds will not exceed the capacity of the range, and 
conditions will be right for the animals to feed, hide, sleep, 
play, and bring up their young, thus insuring against “‘vanish- 
ing herds.” For juvenile audiences. 


Beetle 


White-Fringed Beetle. (2 reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound, 
released 1940.) Farmers cooperate with State and Federal 
authorities to stamp out this new menace to agriculture in 
the South. Description of the beetle from egg to adult, with 
particular attention to the larva or grub which gnaws and 
burrows into the underground stems, roots, and tubers of 
at least nineteen different plants, causing serious damage. 
Methods developed by the Experiment Stations for beetle 


control. 


BULLETIN 


Power 


The shooting of the “TVA in Defense” film (Arch Mercey 
and Floyd Crosby) has been completed, but no announce- 
ments are yet being made on the film, nor is any indication 
being given of the exact material in it. 


Land 


Robert Flaherty’s film, for the Department of Agriculture, 
is again reported nearing completion. Title is The Land. 


Farm Credit 

A film on farmers’ credit—from seed to sale—is being 
made by Walter Scott for the Farm Credit division of the 
Department of Agriculture. Scott is working with the De- 
partment’s film unit. 


March of Time 16mm 


March of Time films in 16mm, formerly available from 
the Association of School Film Libraries, are now distributed 
by the Time Club Bureau. They are available for showing 
in clubs. 


Castle 


Castle Films (RCA Bldg., N.Y.C.) has just issued a new 
complete catalog, including 1940 productions of home-movies. 
This large catalog is for dealer* only. A smaller one is avail- 
able for the general public. 


YMCA 


The YMCA has issued a new film catalog listing more 
than 1,000 free and rental subjects, 16mm sound and silent. 
Annual registration fee is $2.00. The Y Motion Picture Bureau 
has exchanges in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


Cooperative 

I Met a Murderer, produced cooperatively in England by 
Roy Kellino is announced for general non-theatrical release in 
35mm by Classic Pictures (126 West 46th Street, New York 
City). The film was shown theatrically a year ago at the 
55th Street Playhouse in New York City. 


History 

Our Monroe Doctrine (2-reel, sound) is the second Ameri- 
can history film to be completed by the Academic Film Com- 
pany, Inc. (1650 Broadway, New York City). The first was 
Our Constitution. 


Guidance 


Two new “Your Life Work” films, entitled The Wood- 
worker and Automotive Service, are announced as ready for 
distribution by Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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